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vance in central Asia was the "inevitable" by-product of capitalist development, with its demand for colonial markets, is not in accordance with available facts. Economic considerations, while a part of the background of conquest, were not the determining factor. Russian trade with Asia increased from the 18?0's to the 1860's; it remained small, however, and did not justify the cost of military expeditions and administration. The ministry of finance opposed the policy of expansion. A few enterprising merchants and industrialists \vere sanguine about the opportunities for lucrative concessions and high profits, but their expectations were seldom realized. "Actually the commercial and economic perspectives were widely exaggerated," writes Sumner; "most of the early Russian ventures failed; in the seventies there was much dispute as to the growth of trade with Russia, disputes much aided by the lack of accurate figures." 17 It was not until two or three decades later, with the pacification of the Asiatic possessions and the building of railways, that the economic outlook became brighter.
It is the inner logic (or what may be called the mechanics) of conquest in a primitive and distant country that offers the key to the understanding of Russian expansion in central Asia. Remoteness from the capital and the absence of rapid communications necessitated, as in the Far East, the delegation of broad powers to local administrators and made it impossible for St. Petersburg to control effectively military commanders. Empire building appeals to professional soldiers, and offers opportunities for promotion and reward. The pace of the Russian advance was intensified by the rivalry of high local administrative officials, especially Kaufman, governor-general of Turkestan (1867-1883), and the tsar's brother, the Grand Duke Michael, viceroy of the Caucasus (1863-1881); both enjoyed practically autocratic powers within the areas under their respective jurisdictions, Kaufman (like Muravev in the Far East) being granted the right to make treaties with native rulers. Less highly placed, yet influential, administrators and soldiers (for instance, Cherniaev and Skobelev) vied in zealous efforts to hoist the Russian flag over the once great Asiatic cities and to extend Russian dominion to the wilderness of steppes and mountains. The policy of the imperial government was hesitant and self-contradictory. Some of the higher bureaucrats favored expansion, others opposed it. There was, on the one hand, much satisfaction with
17 Sumner, op. tit., p. 46. Prof. Sumner gives an admirable summary of the nature of Russian expansion in central Asia {pp. 35^56).